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out of place. It is only within comparatively a few years 
that the secret of its production has been given to the 
world. In the oldest Japanese books there is no clue to 
it. The secret of the manufacture was jealously guard- 
ed and handed down from father to son. Abundant 
references are found in the ancient literature of Japan, 
however, to the use of lacquer in that country. 
One old work speaks of lacquered furniture 
already in use at the court one hundred and 
eighty years before the Christian era. Among 
the treasures in the temple of Todaiji at Naro, 
in the province of Yamato, are some lacquered 
boxes, for holding prayer-books, as old as our 
third century. Both red and gold lacquer are 
mentioned in a book called " Engishiki," pub- 
lished toward the end of the fourth century. 
Eighty years later, one reads of " Nashiji," or 
gold-sprinkled lacquer, and in 480, in the writ- 
ings of a Japanese woman, mention is made of 
lacquer incrusted with mother-of-pearl. Be- 
tween 910 and 1650 was the Renaissance of 
Japan. It was an era of almost uninterrupted 
peace, and the art of the lacquer-workers 
reached then its highest degree of perfection. 
Toward the close of this period flourished 
Ritsuwo, to whom reference was made in The 
Art Amateur last month, in connection with 
me splendid cabinet by him in the Walters 
collection. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1867, a striking 
exhibit was made of old and new Japanese 
lacquer. But it showed that the art had seri- 
ously declined from the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when, the port of Nagasaki 
having been opened to Dutch traders, their 
demand for the ware led to the production of 
it in great quantities, but of inartistic designs 
and of inferior workmanship. The home gov- 
ernment, seeing this evil, set to work to correct 
it, and succeeded so well that to-day in the 
cities of Tokio, Kiyoto, and Osaka, pieces are produced 
scarcely less admirable than the prized " Jidai Mono" of 
what we have ventured to call the Japanese Renaissance 
period. At the Vienna Exposition, improvement was 
observable ; it was more apparent at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia ; and at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 the result of the efforts of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to revive the 
dying' art had reach- 
ed a very marked de- 
gree of success. The 
two cabinets illus- 
trated herewith were 
shown at the last 
named exhibition. 
Unlike the Walters 
cabinet referred to, 
they are of natural 
woods decorated 
with lacquer orna- 
ments — not wholly 
covered with the 
varnish. 
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In the decoration of the state apartments of the great 
private residences in New York City the French style of 




CABINET IN NATURAL WOOD RELIEVED WITH LACQUER. 



a century or more ago prevails to a greater extent than 
ever, and the Gotham millionaire will be satisfied with 
nothing less than sending to the French capital direct 
for designs, and sometimes, indeed, for the complete 
equipment of his salon. The elegance of the Louis 
Quatorze and Louis Seize styles is undeniable, but it 
calls for a lavish expenditure of money for the owner of 



The decoration of 
the house must be 
built up like thehouse 
itself. It must have 
the same relation to 
its purposes, and the 
same harmony with 
them. The hall must 
not only be painted 
and panelled, but it 
must be painted and 
panelled like a hall, 
not like a bedroom. 
The elaborate orna- 
mentation of a vast 
drawing-room must 
not be applied to a 

little parlor, or the embellishment of the public rooms 
of the house to the mistress' boudoir or the master's 
study. The symmetrical house reflects the character of 
its divisions as clearly as if the name of each room were 
painted on a sign over the door. In such a house you 
could never take a bedroom for the parlor, or a parlor 
for a bedroom, even were they bare of furniture. 




CABINET IN NATURAL WOOD, DECORATED WITH SPECIMENS OF LACQUER OF VARIOUS PERIODS. 



the mansion to have everything in keeping. To affect it 
without the means to sustain it would be a fearful mis- 
take. In Paris, M. de Villeneuve has lately built himself 
an "hotel" in the Avenue Messina, completely in the 
Louis Seize fashion, and Baron Edmund de Rothschild is 
building in the Faubourg St. Honore" an exact reproduc- 
tion of an eighteenth century mansion, commissions for 



the furnishing of which have been given out with reckless 
prodigality. A New York millionaire is usually satis- 
fied with a single room of this character, and I think 
that he is right ; for its stilted elegance is hardly in 
keeping with the every-day life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury American. Mr. Ogden Goelet has a ball-room of 
the period of Louis Quatorze, and Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt has a Louis Seize music- 
room. Both were decorated by the famous 
M. Allard, of Paris, who, having sent his son 
here to attend to these commissions, found in 
this country such a profitable field that he has 
established him in business in Fifth Avenue, in 
partnership with a son of M. Prignot, a no 
less famous designer of Paris than M. Allard 
is a decorator. 

* 
The ball-room of Mr. Goelet's house is a 
noble apartment well adapted to the elegant 
decoration of the time of " Le Grand Mon- 
arque." It is about 32 feet long, 26 wide, and 
16 feet high. The floor is a highly polished 
mosaic of costly light woods ; the oak wain- 
scot walls, treated in panels richly carved, are 
painted in delicate tints of cream color and 
violet, the gilding of the raised portions show 
ing the grain of the wood underneath. There 
is an elaborate cornice around the room, of 
painted and gilded papier-mache" reproduc- 
tions of sculptured cherubim and garlands, 
and richly gilt mouldings enframe a ceiling of 
a pale blue and gray sky, awaiting the advent 
of some French masterpiece — by Lefebvre, per- 
haps — of Cupids or Auroras. In narrow gilt 
mouldings are seven charming over-door and 
window pictures by Chaplin — allegorical fig- 
ures of beautiful women and children. The 
mantel is very imposing. It is of amethyst 
marble, with the horizontal shaft inset with 
gilt bronze female figures holding garlands ; 
the supporting columns being boldly sculptured female 
caryatides. Above the mantel is a great mirror, with 
highly ornate, carved and gilt frame, surmounted by a mar- 
ble profile bust of Louis XIV. which, being on a ground 
of " blue turquin," is thrown out in relief with good effect. 

* * - 
* 

Richness of fabric, delicacy of color, and elegance of 

design characterize, 
in a remarkable de- 
gree, the draperies 
and furniture cover- 
ings. The material 
is a silk brocade of 
gray tone embroid- 
ered with posies and 
garlands, with true 
Louis Quatorze pro- 
N fusion. Gold thread 

runs through the 
fabric, producing a 
charming effect when 
the light catches it. 
The odd chairs are 
covered with a bro- 
cade of a different 
tint from that used 
for the handsomely 
carved and gilded 
arm-chairs. There 
is one large console 
table, and in the 
middle of the room 
is a fine marquetry 
table. Candles are 
the only lights used. 
About two hundred 
and fifty are needed. 
No centre illumina- 
tion is required, so 
the barbarism of run- 
ning the rod of a 
heavy chandelier 
through a costly ceiling painting — to be seen in some 
houses — is happily avoided. Twelve candelabra, sup- 
ported by female caryatides, are attached to pilasters, 
and on each side of the bow-window is an immense 
candelabrum, with elaborately carved and gilt cupids and 
garlands entwined about the column and stand ; the 
candelabrum proper — which is of gilt bronze — throwing 
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out as many, probably, as sixty branches. These noble 
pieces of furniture are adaptations of famous old models 
in the palace of Versailles. 

+ * 
* 

The Louis Seize music-room in the mansion of Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt is of somewhat larger proportions 
than Mr. Goelet's ball-room, just described. The carved 
oaken walls are painted the delicate shade of green 
known as " vert d' eau," with the ornaments in positive 
white instead of gilt, which pleasantly emphasizes the 
prevailing color of the room. The mouldings around 
the doors and windows are in dead gold. Over each 
panel is an "oeil de boeuf," with Boucher-like amorini 
in carved and white painted wood. The floor is pol- 
ished wooden mosaic with a very handsome inlaid 



fancy brocades of different tints being used for the 
additional chairs of various shapes and sizes, including 
some delightfully comfortable " bergeres," provided in 
generous profusion. 

Quite in contrast with all this magnificence — which is 
for millionaires only — is the library in the comfortable 
home of Mr. Franklin H. Tinker, at Short Hills, N. J., 
an illustration of which is given herewith. The wood- 
work, including the furniture, is mahogany, and it har- 
monizes well with the bronzed " lincrusta" with which 
the walls and ceilings are covered, and to which is given 
a pleasantly subdued tone by the well-tempered light 
that comes filtered through the heavily curtained win- 
dows. This sobriety is varied, at certain hours of the 
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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 

VI. 
The principle of darned embroidery is practically the 
exact reverse of that hitherto described. Supposing a 
design to be marked on a piece of material for working, 
in place of embroidering it in the feather stitch, and 
leaving the ground plain, or covering the ground as 
well as the design with tapestry stitch, it is simply out- 
lined more or less fully, and the background only is 
worked in, leaving the design indicated by the material 
alone. In cases where the background is very fully 




LIBRARY IN THE HOUSE OF MR. FRANKLIN H. TINKER, AT SHORT HILLS, N. J. 

DECORATED IN LINCRUSTA. DRAWN BV E. J. MEEKER. 



border, and a great white bearskin is spread before the 
lofty white marble fireplace. Over the mantel is a 
large mirror with elaborate gilt and carved frame, and 
on each side tower the wide-spreading branches of a 
handsome candelabrum, springing from a female cary- 
atid. There are four other large mirrors in the room. 
Heavy sculptured mouldings enframe the ceiling which, I 
am told, is an original painting by Huet : it shows in al- 
legory some classically attired and beautiful women 
drawn in a triumphal car by cupids harnessed with 
roses. The heavy brocade curtains are richly em- 
broidered, harmonizing well with the covering of the 
carved and gilt furniture, which is salmon-colored satin 
brocade — enriched with chenille floral wreaths and 
bouquets — with blue bands, for the principal pieces ; 



day, by the prismatic gayety imparted by the light from 
three windows of stained glass, representing Art, Science 
and History. The striking feature of the room, architect- 
urally, is the beamed and vaulted addition terminating 
in an octagon lined with low book-cases. These are 
filled with a choice collection of modern classics, 
superbly bound — -sometimes presentation copies — and in 
many cases enriched by the autographs of the authors. 
The contents of the portfolio of prints to the right, alone 
would furnish material for a long article. The illustration 
shows what may be called the " business end" of the 
library. Extending nearly across the opposite side of 
the room is the tiled and recessed mantel and fire- 
place, itself not unworthy of illustration. I may return to 
the subject in a future number. ARCHITECT, 



worked in, in an elaborate pattern, the effect is often 
almost the same as in appliqu6, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er the effect produced is worth the amount of labor ex- 
pended. Several illustrations are given of darning for 
backgrounds (Fig. 23). The stitch is identical with or- 
dinary seamstress's darning, and is familiar to us from its 
homely application to the mending of stockings and table 
linen. The pattern darning is done by counting the 
stitches over which the thread is carried, just as is done in 
cushion stitch. When a fancy design is desired (as in 
Fig. 22) it must be lightly marked out on the material 
first. A great number of patterns may be produced by 
the regular order in which the stitches are arranged, 
but perhaps none is so satisfactory as irregular darning, 
which produces a soft background with broken lights, 



